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villages and small towns in rural areas was immigration from other 
areas* (NQ) 
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^ iSngland, 

LU Since ftavenstein published his paper on the Laws of Migration in 1885, 
it has been widely assumed that small towns gain population from their 
immediate hinterlands, and send, in turn, migrants to the larger town 
in whose hinterland they are located (Ravenstein, iaa5| p*l99). The 
development of central place theory fiirther encouraged the acceptance 
of an analogous concept of urbanisation, which asstimes a succession o 
migratory movements which correspond to levels of an urban hierachy, 
"There exists ••.m*** a phenomenon of rural exodus even at comraune 
level, characterised by a drift of population from the purely agricul* - 

tural hamlets towards the administrative centre it is like a 

replica in miniature of the movement within the departement towards 
Poitiers and within france as a whole (Fitie, 1957, p*496, a^^thor*s 
translation), as in central place theory, the migration fields at 
successively higher levels of the urban hierachy become successively 
greater^ If this is the case, then settlements at the lov/est levels of 
the urban hierachy will gain migrants predominantly from their immediate 
vicinity. 

In Norway urbanisation began later than in many other parts of western 
Europe, but it^^ has proceeded quite rapidly in this century. Proportion- 
ally, though nbt in absolute terms, the greatest growth in recent 
decades has b^eh at the lower levels of t -a urban hierachy, and this 
has been considered as constituting the completion of the system of > 
central places in areas v^here it was previously weakly developed 
(Myklebost, 1974, p-146). 

It is hardly surprising therefore, that the movements underlying this 
development ari^ widely accepted as following a hierachical pattern. 
Migration is assumed to consist of two main types of movement: 
"a) a concentr^ation to small and medium-sissed urban settlements and 
central places v/here the commxme or district comprises the most 

important migration field 

*'b) a concentration to the larger urban regions where a region or the 
whole country is the migration field" (Kommunal- og arbeidsdepar^ 
Co ementet, 1967, p,8, author^s translation), A fev/ years later, in a 
<0 policy document on a regional plan for North Norway, it was stated th;^. 
^ "'Most of the considerable migratory movements in the post-war period 
0** have taken place within the region, from areas of dispersed settlement 
O to local villages, which in turn have a net migration loss to regional 
<i centres and large towns'* (Komiixmal- og arbeidsdepartementet, 1973, P*14, 
^ author^s translation), 

^ Policies for promoting the growth of existing small central places hatre 
been justified on the grounds that movements of this kind were already 
taking place where central places exijted, and that therefore villages 
O and small tomis constituted an intervening opportunity for migrants, 
ERXC Such places made it possible to move from rural areas to the better ^ 
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employment possibilities and service provision of a small town without 
having to move to an unknom area, and tliis was felt to be desirable. 
Thus, in the proposed regional plan for Horth Norway, the idea of the 
creation of "base areas" was put forward. These v;ere "to be regarded 
as arsas of in-migration where people from the remotest areas can find 
a new and satisfying existence and where highly educated people, irres- 
pective of \7here they are from in the country, can find challenge and 
contentment" (Liljbverndepartementet, 1972, ?.20, author's translation). 
It is clear from the remainder of the text that it is the first objective 
which is considered the more important. Hot leaist, such places are to 
function as alternative to the major towns as migration, destinations 
(J?iyklebost, 1974. p. 149). Similar proposals have been put forward in 
a number of countries experiencing high levels of migration from the 
countryside which goes predominantly to the largest cities. 

However, policies of creating new urban settlements, or promoting the 
growth.of existing ones, have also been initiated with quite different 
aims. The British new towns and expanded towns provide an example* 
Here the aim was generally to attract people from existing large cities 
and conurbations, poosibly at some distance from the new or expanded 
town. 'J!hus in a study of in-migration *to a new toim in a rural area 
with a declining population, Newtown in Mid-^ales, an^opinion was 
expressed which y.'as the complete opposite of that widely held in Norway, 
**lKiovement from telatively distant locations is clearly the desirable 
form of in-migration". The reason for this is ^at "it helps to swell 
the local labour force without at the same time withdrawing labour from 
other demographically vulnerable par^s of Mid-v/ales"# and there was ' 
indeed a considerable degree of success in attracting in-migrants from 
places soine distance away (Jones, 1974, p. 21). 

In the light of these conflicting views, it is pertinent to- ask whether 
a village or small town in a rural area does indeed function as an 
intervening opportunity for the area's rural inhabitants. Reciruitment 
of migrants to Kewtotm from a wide area might have been due to the 
promotional activity associated with the establishment of new towns, 
therefore the findings in that particular case do not necessarily 
invalidate the as^sumptions underlying Norwegian policy# 

Existing evidence of migration from rural areas to the local central 
place is sparse and the conclusions which can be drawn from it are 
limited by the nature of the available data# Several writers have fol3r 
owed Ravenstein and used birthplace data (e.g. Harvey and Riddell-(1975) 
in Sierra Leone). However, this shows only where an individual lives 
at an arbitrary point in timei as compared with his or her birthplace, 
and tells nothing about the nature of moves in the intervening period* 
Data from migration registration, in countries where this is obligatory, 
is generally limited to administrative units too large to allow purely 
local, movement to be included. Probablj'^ the best data of this type is 
the Swedish data at parish levelj there are commonly several parishes 
within a commune, V^ith this data Hftgerstrand showed that within a 
predominantly rural comrune in south-west Sweden there was indeed a 
tendency to move within it to the two station villages from the other 
areas. However this local movem'ent was escceeded by net loss due to 
migi^ation to other communes from all the parishes, and even in areas 
witli a net internal gain, this gain was not sufficient to compensate 
for the total migration loss (Hftgerstrand, 1957, pp.67|68). 

In Norway, where migration registrations are limited to movecients o 
between communes, assumptions about local movement have been derived ^ 
from observed changes in population distribution. ITithin communes 
agglomerated settlements have grown, while areas of dispersed settlement 



have, on the whole, experienced a fall in population. This has been 
taken to reflect a movement from the latter to the former (see e.g. 
Berg, 1965, p. 106). The one source of data on migration not limited to 
movements over commune boundaries, the (unpublished) records of govern- 
ment assisted migra'iion from exposed coastal areas, shows that movements 
under this scheme took place for the most part irithin cominunes. However 
the numbers Involved are so small, only about 63Q households in tvirenty 
years (Kommnnal- og arbeidsdepartementet, 1973, p. 43) compared with 
over 150,000 registered migrants per ye^ during the same year, and 
their circumstances are so atypical, that this evidence Cannot be taken 
as an indication of a more general tendency to move within Communes. 

The ai^ea studied 

To test the assumptions about local movement, migration over a period 
of twenty years in three neighbouring, but contrasting, communes in 
North Norway was examined^ At the beginning of the period this part 
of the country was among those with the lowest levela of urban popul*- 
ation. It could therefore be considered as an example of an area where 
one might expect a central place network to be still developing. Of 
the four settlements classified as agglomerations for census purposes 
by 1970, only one would have qualified in 1920, two more by 1946 and 
the fourth only fulfilled the requirements in 1970 (iSyklebost, i960, 
p. 327 and Central Bureau of Statistics, 1973, p. 22). Three of the 

settlements, all of which had some central place functions, had approx« 
imately doubled in size over the twenty year period studied. The 
fourth, which ts an isolated, but thriving, fishing settleiLent, incr- 
eased in size by 50^» The total population of the area was almost the 
same at the end as at the beginning of the period, having risen tntil 
the mid-1950* s, then slowly declined. However it is clear from the 
growth of certain settlements that a redistribution of population has 
taken place, and the area is therefore one in which migration from the 
ral areas to the villages mi^i^ht be expected* 

2) 

The three communes differ topographically and also, more importantly 
for the purpose of the present paper, in the number and sise of agglom** 
erated settlements. In one of the communes, Kvesnangen, which lies 
round the fjord of the same name, none of the settlements is large 
enough to be classified as an agglomeration. In Hordreisa, which 
consists of a valley and a small fjord ^t the mouth of it, there are 
two villages, 5 km, apart, which in 1965, when the data for this, study 
were collected, had populations of about 350The largest settlement in 
the area is the administrative centre of the commune of Skjervdy, which 
has the same name as the cominne, and will therefore be referred to 
henceforth ^s the place Slcjervby. The commune consists of three rural 
separate areas on the mainland, which contain a little over half of the^ 
population, and a number of islands. The place Skjervby. which had a 
population of almost -1400 in 1965, is located on one of the islands. 
The other agglomerated settlement in the commune, Arviksand, with apopu- 
lation of 320 in 1965, has an isolated location. on another island, 
facing the Arctic Ocean. The rural settlement of the area extends 
along the coasts of both mainland and islands and along valleys, though 
it is restricted'to the narrow strips of land which lie below the 100 
meter contour, as the median size of agricultural holdings is only 
about 20 dekar, settlement is fairly, dense compared with many other 
rural areas in iSurope. However, dua.to the linear nature of the settled 
area and the separation of- the individual parts from one another by 
mountains and sea, distances between, different paxts of the atea are 
relatively great. An indication of the size of the area can be gained 
from the fact that the section of the North Norway highway which 
traverses it from east to v/est is 150 km» long. 
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Th^ data source 

ioT this area it was found possible to obtain data on local migration, 
that is within communes^ from the population register of each comfftme. 
The population register consists of a card index containing information 
about the members of each household. . Changes of address have to be 
notified and new addresses are recorded on the cards. The data used 
in this study weie obtained by comparing current addresses at the time 
of data collection (August 1955) with those which had been crossed out* 
Th0 registers used were set up in January 1946, therefore the data 
cover moves made over a period of almost twenty years# Some loss of 
data is inevitable as, for the purposes of the register, old addresses 
are obsolescent information. Reasons for loss include migration out of 
the commune, death, or simply replacement of cards which wear out. The 
loss is estimated to be between 10^ and 20^^,. therefor^ over BQ^ of the 
moves which were made within these three .communes over a twenty year 
period are included. To avoid problems of definition of the length of 
move which could be classified as migration, the study has been restr-* 
icted to moves which involved crossing the boundary of aa.-. electoral 
district (B#D. , Korwegian; tellingslcrets )> Use has also been made of 
migration notifications during the period 1962 to mid-1965 and^of 
published and unpublished coisus data. ^ 

While the dart^-were being collected the place SkjervSy was designated 
a trial growth' centre, a follow-up study of the period af-l^er 1965 would 
therefore have provided the basis for a useful comparison of periods ^^f 
spontaneous and promoted growth. However a request for access to the 
data source some years after the original data were collected was 
unsuccessful. The opportunity of monitoring the effects of the prom- 
otion of urban growth was therefor lost. Vftiat this study shows, there- 
fore, is the nature and effects of such local migration, as took place 
in a predominantly rural area during the period in which the develop- 
ment of urboji settlements at the lowest levels of the urban hierachy 
was taking place, but in which there was no policy intended specifically 
to influence the pattern of settlement. 

Tt^e scale of local migration 

If the assuaptions about the importance of local migration are correct, 
then the volume of movements within a commune will be comj)arable with, 
or even greater tlian movements to and from each commune. Table 1 
shows that in these three communes at least, the asf^umption is not 
borne out. 

Table 1. Number of migrants in relation to the resident population 1965. 

Local Local Out- In- Resident 



Kv&nangen 
Nordreisa total 

Storslett 1) 

Sbrkjosen 1) 

Remainder 
Skjervby total 

place Sk^ervSy 

Remainder 

ERJCl) Include small adjacent rural areas 



migrants 


migr^ts 


migrants 


migrants 


population 


abs. 




1951-64 


1951-64 


1965 abs. 


129 


5.6 


54.5 


29.4 


2295 


135 


5.4 


61.5 


33.3 


2523 


51 


7.9 






642 


31 


6.1 






505 


53 


' .9 






1376 


513 


-0.6 


57.3 


40.0 


4322 


386 


27.5 






1397 


132 


'3.9 0 






3525 



Sources for Table 1; Population registers of the .three comiounes, 

Central Bureau of Statistics, undated a/ b-ajid l963j 1964 
and 1965. 

Hov/ever the effect of local migration on regrouping of population vdthin 
an area does not necessarily reflect its numerical importance, but 
rather the degree to which the selectivity of local migration, both in 
terms of the characteristics of migrants and the places from, and to, 
which they migrate, is greater or less than that of other migratory 
movements. It is possible, -for exaaple, that a low volume of movement, 
if it all follows the same direction, such as towards a growing village, 
might affect the redistribution of population more than migration 
exchange wita other areas, if the latter affected all parts of the 
commune equally. 

When the amount of change in population dU5 to net local migration was 
plotted on a scattergram against the overall change for the period 
1950*1965 for each jS.D. (population figures at 3.D» level were not 
available for 1946), it was found that in two of the communes there was 
no correlation between the- two (Hordreisa r=0.24,, Kvrmangen r^^ 0.19). 
In Skjervoy, on the other hand, there was a correlation of 0.93, but 
on closer examination this- proved to be due to ;iust four E»D**s. These 
were the place Sk^ervSy, which had the highest net gain of local migr- 
ants, and three j3#D.*s with a high net loss^ including two which were 
becoming depopulated. When these 5I.D.*s were excluded there v^as no 
correlation in Sk^ervoy either (r=. 0.33).* With the exception of these 
four i3.D.*s therefore, local migration not only proved to be of minor 
importance^ but its volume and the direction of its effect, whether 
positive or negative, were unrelated to the siEse or direction of overall 
population change. 

In consldering'changes in siEse of the entire population at S.D. level 
it is imposDible to distinguish change due to migration exchange with 
other areas from change due to natural increase, as recoi*ds are only 
kept at commune level. It is therefore not possible to compare local 
w, th other migration, xiov/ever, for one age group, that which was aged 

0- 14 in 1950 and 15-29 fifteen years later, changes in the siEse of the 
group can be attributed almost entirely to migration. The difference 
between the change due to local migration and total change can therefore 
be taken to represent the net effect of migration exchange with other 
areas. 

The lack of correlation between gain or loss by local migration and 
change in siEse of the age group is still more marked than for the pop- 
ulation as a whole. Looal migration therefore emerges neither as an 
alternative to migration to other areas nor as a particular feature of 
E.D.'s which are experiencJbng high levels of migration loss to other 
areas. The general pattern is similar to that of _the population as a 
whole; in most j3.D.*s local migration is of relatively small importance 
compared with other migration, but here again the same four E.D.*s st^d 
out as exceptions. 

^election in local migration 

While 3ocal migration might be of small importance for the sise of the 
population in individual areas, selective looal movement by age and" sex 
might lead to certain groups being disproportionally ^affected. The g 
question is whether selectivity operates in local migration operates in 
sJL^ the same way in local migration' as in inter-qompimial migration, so that 

1- *: aneentuates the effect of the latter, on population structure. Al:t- 
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emately it is possible that groups vmich are less prone to migrate over 
longer distances mi^t be more inclined to move when it does not involve 
leaving the atea they knov/# If tne latter is the case, local movement 
might modify, even counteract, s.^me of the effects of migration to other 
areas on population structure. 

AS a rule women are more migratory than men. Table 2 shows that among 
some groups of local mii^rants, those moving to villages, the proportion 
of male migrants is higher than for other categories of migrajits. 

In the case of che place Skjervoy the proportion of male local migafants 
exceeds their share of the total population. 

Table 2* Number of m^les per 100 females; migrants and resident pop- 
ulation 1950 and 1965. 





Local 


Of these 


Out- 2) 


in- 2) 


Resident 




migrs. 


Subsid- 


Others 


migrs. 


m igrs . 


population 






ised 1) 




1951-64 


1951-64 


1950 1965 


Kvcsnangen 


76.6 






78.5 


71.4 


109.0 111.3 


Rordreisa total 


77.6 






77.5 


71.7 


110.5 115.3 


Storsletf 


8S.9 






58.8 


62.6 


109.2 105.1 


Sbrkjosen 


93.7 






103.0 


71.4 


122.2 127.5 


Eemainder 


60.6 






97.0 


78.9 


106.6 116.0 


Skjervdy total 


105.5 


124.6 


98.4 


63.3 


59.8 


112.0 111.1 


place Skjervoy 


116.8 


139.5 


109.6 


66.1 


,70.2 


100.5 103.6 


Hemaitider 


78.4 


100.0 


66.7 


66.0 


48.5 


115.0 114.3 



1) Government assisted migrants, see above p. 3. 

2) For subdivisions of communes 1962-mid 1965. 



Sources; as Table 1 and in addition unpublished records of government 
assisted migration, migration notifications. Central Bureau 
of Statistics, undated d. 

In the case of Skjervoy, a portion of the local migrants, those who 
have moved from exposed coastal areas with government assistance, mi^t 
be expected to have a ratio of males to females comparable to that of 
the population as a whole, as table 2 shows, it was in fact hii^er, and 
this has influenced the ratio for the commune as a whole. But even 
ft^hen this group is excluded there are still more mr.le than female migr- 
ants to the place Skjervoy. In a study in Keip Zealand Keom fouijd 
that, when the number of mij;rants wr^s plotted against distance moved, 
there was a marked peak for male liiigrants at about 20 miles (32 km.), 
though he does not specify the nature of their destinations within a 
given area (Keown, 1971, p. 178). The median distance moved by migrants 
within the comuunes studied would be slightly less, though the nature 
of the area* s topography m^-kes meaningful measurement of distance 
virtually impossible. However, one might tentatively suggest that the 
presence of a grov/ing village in a rural area appears to have some 
influence on the migration of m?les, either by encouraging some to move 
who would otherwise not have done, or by slightly reducing the number 
which leaves the comi^une, though the latter still far exceeds the number 
of movers v/ithin the comm une. 

7 

Selection by a^e 

Migrants to and from the comiiunes studied C0i,.e for a large part from a 
pnjp.arrow age range, between 405fc and 50^ are between the ages of 15 and 24 
Nicholson, l97l, p. 109).- The proportion of this age group which 
moved within communes was also greater than the proportion of the pop- 
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ulation as a v/hole, but only sli^tly. It appears therefore that migr- 
ants within, communes are more evenly distributed over the age range 
than migrants between communes, as the dates v/itnin communes are not 
known, there was rarely any indication in the data source, age structure 
cannot be examined directly. Hov;ever some indication of it can be gained 
from the proportion of local migrants who moved as groups, generally 
households, ag opposed to single migrants. The greater the proportion 
of mi^xant units which consisted of more than one person, the more 
evenly distributed across the age range would one ejtpect the migrants 
to be; a migrant xmit is defined as a single mi^^rant or a group of 
migrants who moved together. 

Table 3. i>iigrant units v/hich consisted of more than one person as a 
percentage of ail migrant units. Proportion of migrants in 
these groups. ^ 





Local 


Of 


these Out- 


In- 


Proportion 




migrs. 


Su^bsid 


- Others migrs. 


migrs. 


of 






ised 


1962-5 


1962-5 


migrants 


Kvasnangen 


24.3 




10.1 


25.9 


58.9 


ttordreisa total 


15.3 




15.7 


20.6 


37.8 


Storslett 


21,6 








43.1 


SSrkjosen 


16.7 








51.6 


Remainder 


9.1 








24.5 


Skjervoy 


41.4 


89.2 


33.3 15.7 


20.1 


71.2 


place Skjervby 


43.4 


32.0 


35.3 




74.5 


Remaiadei 


36.1 


33.3 


26.0 




67.8 



1) n 37 

Sources; Population registers, migration notifications, records of 
government assisted migration. 



Exce^, in the case of Nordreisa, Table 3 supports the view that local 
migra-u-ton is less age selective than migration over longer distances. 
Therefore the age structure of local migrants will be more similar to 
that of the resident population than that of other migrants. 

In the case of Skjervoy, where the proportion of moving groups v/hich 
consists of mo*e than one person is much higher than in the other 
commxmes, the proportion has been inflated by the government assisted 
migrants; only 10% of the moving groups rjuong the flatter v/ere single 
migrants. This can be attributed to to the nature of the subsidy 
schene, \^hich is based on compensation for loss of an abandonned dwell- 
iug# However these migrants do not account for the eiitire difference 
between Skjervoy and the other commxmes. iinother factor ib the hi;;her 
proportion of migrant xmits consisting of more than one person among 
migrants to the place Sk^ervoy than to other places; in Wordreisa 
thi^re is a similar j - . - difference between the villages 

and the rest of the commune. This indicates, perhaps surprisingly, 
that mi^grants to grovdng villages are more evenly distributed over the 
age range than mi^^rants to other places. 

In interpreting the figures it is important to remember that tht; abs- 
olute numbers of looal migrants are much smaller than absolute numbers 
of other ml^^rants. The table does not show that families are partic- 
ularly prone to move %lthin comraunes, but rather that single people are 
^ even less prone to move locally than families. 

1^ ■ 8 ■ 
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Local effects on age structure 

The concentration of much inter-communal migration within a narrow age 
range has the effect of depleting the younger adult age groups and the 
number of women in areas which are losing population and the opppsite 
effect in areas gaining population. It has been shown here that local 
migrants are not concentrated in these age groups to the same extent 
asother migrants and that among migrants to villages there is a relat- 
ively high proportion of men, furthermore, the numbers of local migr* 
ants are small and they have taken place over a long period of time. 
Besides, by definition, they have all been within the same area^ there- 
fore compensating movements are likely to consist of migrants from a 
similar age range. Therefore in most areas one woul<J expect local 
migration to hav^ had little effect on the population structure. It 
is only in areas v/ith a large net gain, or net loss, that local migr- 
ation has modified the age structure. ?Jven in' these cases the effect 
has been slight. The place Skjervby has gained young adults, espec- 
ially males, but there has also been, a gain in the older age groups. 
The effect of local migration, therefore has been to increase the adult 
population as a v/hole, and not merely a section of it, ^ In other E,D.*s 
with a net loc^ migration gain changes have been slight in all age 
groups, and th^re has been no clear tendency of gain or loss:in any of 
them. The position is similar in S,D,*s which have experJianced net 
loss by local migration, in spite of their losses being greater in 
proportion to their populations than were the gains in most of tha^E.D.'s 
with a net gain. Local migration has thus eventless effect on the stru- 
cture of population it individual E.D.*s than op its size. 

Direction of movement 

Even if the volume of local migration is small, it might still be making 
a contribution to urbanisation if such migration as takes place goes 
from the most remote, or spai»ely populated, E.D,*s to villages. The 
relatively high level of local migration to the place Skjervby and the 
net gain of local migrants in Storslett and Sorkjosen suggest that this 
might be happening. iiov;ever a number' of rural jj.D,*s are also gaining 
population as a result of local migration. 

When gross, as opposed to net, movements are considered, a more complex 
pattern emerges. Individual K.D. *s have, in most cases, migration 
exchanges with all other paarts of the comriune (though due to the small 
numbers, not every E^D.)* As with other migratory movements, almost all 
S.D.'s have both outward and inward movement. 

The lowest out-migration, both absolutely and relatively, is from the 
place Skjervby. This accords wita the view that migration is for a 
large part upwards in the urban hierachy^ or at least not downwards, 
However in the case of the other two villages such a tendency is not 
apparent. If the pattern of movement is indeed hierachical, then there 
appears to be a lower limit to the sise of settlement at which it begins 
to^ operate. If this is the case, then in this part- of Norway, though 
not necessarily elsewhere, the lower population sise of such settlements 
seems to lie between 500 and ,1400. 

Although movements take place both in and out of the majority of li.D.*8, 
there is a siseable npaber where the direction of inward movements does 
not correspond to that of outward movements. Neither the range of 
population size nor the number of migrants differs from those in E,D»*3 
O where migration directions do correspond. The only apparent difference 
RJC between the two groups of B.D*»s is that the former are situated on 
islands, and t'ffe,J%^i?er, "for the^most part, on the mainland* As the^ 
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E*D*'s being depopulated are located within the same area, one might 
e^ect that this non-reciprocated, movement was part of a chain of more- 
menta from the remotest to steadily less remote places* In a few inst- 
ances this does indeed appear to be happening. Over half of the people 
who left one of the settlements being depopulated on the outer coast 
moTed to the nearby fishing village of Arviksand, all local outHnigr-^ 
ation from the latter place went to the place Sk1erv5y# There is a 
further dxample of this pattern of movement in another part of the same 
island* However in the majority of B*b.*s with unreciprocated movements 
this pattern is not found. There is rather, a form of circulation 
between K»D**s, but one in which no pattetoi or regularities con be disc- 
erned* Migration from the remainder of the areas being depopulated, 
which form a very small proportion of the total, especially in population, 
goes either to nearby places from which migration to the place Skjervoy 
is Tery modest, to other places^ in the commune, or direct to the place 
Skjervoy itself. In the case of one of the largest places to be depop- 
ulated, iieiland, the nearest neighbouring place was the place Skjervc5y# 
Though the majority of migrants settled there, some did not, and one 
can speculate whether the direction of movement might not have been 
different, had the place SkjervSy been located further from taeilaad» 

Within Skjervciy there is an indication of a division of E»I).*s into a 
group which sends local migrants predominantly to the place Skjei^b'y 
and another group from which the majority of migrants move to other 
places. This Diight indicate that the inhabitants of some areas perceiiee 
the place Skjerrby as an intervening opportunity, but others do not. 
However the distinction between the two' groups of }3.&. ' s is not clear 
enough to be conclusive. There does, however se'^m to >e a slight tend* 
ency for E.D.'s with a greater than average loss by migration to the 
place Skjervdy to be those with the greatest proportional population 
decline. 

In the case of the two small agglomerations in ilordreisa, the pattern • 
is less clear. Both places receive migrants from all E^D.'s, but, with 
one exception, all S.J}.'s, including both villages, have also lost 
migrants to the remainder of the comaune. There was also some exchange 
between the villages, but it was quite modest. In-each case there was 
just one E.D. which lost most of its -local out-*niigrants to one of the 
Tillages, a coastal S.D. to Sorkjosen and one of its immediately neigh- 
bouring IS.D.'s to Storslett. 

This, latter feature has a parallel in SkjervSy, where too an immediately 
adjacent E.D. has lost out-migrants predominantly to the place Skjervoy. 
In the latter case access to the place SkjervSy was not easy, but an 
improvement was in prospect and has s^ince materialised. The closing of 
the school'^and the transfer of children to the school in the place 
Skjervoy was also expected. However, other E»D.*s adjacent to villages 
possessed one or both of these characteristics, but did not experience 
high out-migratlon to the village^ One such , adjacent to the 
plade SkjervSy, thoughron a different island, itself experienced growth 
due to local migration and lost very few migran^ts to the place Skjervoy* 
Communications between the two places were not good at the time and 
cora-uting v/as not possible, therefore the net gain from local migration 
must be considered to have happened independently of, or even in spite 
of, grovrth of the place Skjervoy. " " 
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r^n?r>-Diff omces in propensity to migrate to the local village are also found 
brvV^ amnng^.n.'fi furthest from the villages. Even allowing for the diffic- 



ulties of obtaining a realistic measure of distance in isLand and mount- 
ainous areas, th?re is no clear relationship bet\ve:*n distance and the 
propensity to migrate to a villagei^ as opposed to any other part of the 
coni une* 

It is reasonable, to as!c whether within a relatively small area the 
effects of distance are iiaportant* The commune in Korway is, or ras 
until recently, by far the most . iijpo3?tant unit of local government. As 
a result it has had a strong consciousness of^identity, and the inhabit- 
ants of the individual parts are accustomed to having contact Tirith and 
awareness of all the others, whether in cooperation or conflict. The 
importance of the unit also means that virtually all the inhabitants 
have occasion to visit offices of the communal administration and there- 
fore become:; acquainted vrith the places in which they are located. Thus, 
unlike more distant potential migration destinations, possible destina- 
tions within the comDiUne, and their reputations, are well Icnovm to 
virtually everyone. ^ ■ 

In migration literature, sise of migration streams has commonly been 
linked to the amount of contact between places (p rhapa most notably by 
Dahl, 1957,, see also Olsson, 1965)» However the existence of large 
migration flows must be duo to positive feedback which results from ..i.c 
these contacts. But feedback can also be negative. It is perhaps at 
the local level that the importance of the latter can be most easily 
dispemed, as it is here that local prejudices are clearly apparent. 
The inhabitants have well established opinions about their neighbours, 
such as that expressed by a Newfoundland migrant about a settlement he 
did not migrate to, he called it a "savage hollow". (Iverson & 
katthews, "966, p. 12). Similarly, they might be deterr^ed tvon moving 
to a place by the attitude Lhey expect its inhabitants to have towards 
them (kook & Aubert, 1970, p. 26). 

Opinions aboi^t Sthe place Sk^ervoy are less extreme, but there exist 
certain antagon<^sms towards it on the part of people in the smal3.er 
places as it is perceived of getting more than its fair share of the 
available resources. Therefore some people are unlikely to even conteraft- 
ate moving to their local village. To them, a place in another district 
where they a-tready knoiv someone might be considered as a migration 
destination instead. 

The importance of kin, peers, friends or other people from the same 
place who have already moved in encouraging and assisting later migrants 
has been documented in a nimiber of stiidies (e.g. Posfrcher, 1964, :'J.l 
pp. 177t193, Wa^lander, 1943, pp. 230-231) and a few have considered the 
role of negative feedback (Taylor 1974, pp. 18*19, In t» Veld-Langeveld, 
1957, p. 140). Some potential migrants will have friends, relatives or 
former neighbours elsewhere in the same commune, some of whom might 
have moved on marriage. Over the generations links grow up between 
pairs of places which are ^stronger than those with other places (e.g. 
Ferry, 1969, p.ljl)^ indeed may be regarded almost as an alliance 
which might be slightly antagonistic to some other localities. Any 
movements which contribute to the trend towards urbanisation take 
place within this context* 

People have been moving to tov/ns for decades, and in particular since 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. It is relatively recently 
that local villages have begun to grow, and in absolute terms their 
O grc»th is still lesb than that of the larger towns, therefore the kin- j 
ERJCiship and friendship networks which resulted from earlier migratit)ns A 
"™="will also be less well developed. Put anov.her way, migrants' mbving to 
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tov,-ns are as likely, perhaps even more likely, to knov* a relative or 
friend i;ho lives in a large, more distant tor/7i than one who lives in a 
smaller place v/hich li:s much nearer. 

t he relationship of Intra-^oommi in e to migration 

According to theories of chain migration, migration from a ruval area 
to its local village is the first of a chain of moves, each one proc** 
eeding a stage further up the hierachy. Therefore the next stage aftar 
movement to the local village , vail be movement from that village to 
the large tovm in the hinterland of Vfhich it lies, on the Ravcnstein 
model. 



In tha area under consid eration here, migration v;ii:hin com lunes is 
far smaller in volume tha^i migration exchange v;ith other comsunes, andi 
the losses due to the latter from all JS.D.^s leave no doubt that, even 
tnough the villages send and receive more migrants in relation to their 
populations, migration out of the 'i' ,.xComnunes is from all areas, and 
not only the villages. 

If one compares the migrants from the vil3,ages and the remainder of 
the comn:imes according to their origins, it becomes apparent that a 
relatively large proportion of emigrants from the tovmer are not 
people from the district moving up the urban hierachy, but imr igrants 
leaving tne area again. The hi^h ievel of migration from villages 
can therefore be ascribed to their hi^^her turnover of career migrants, 
as compared with rural areas (c.f. Pourcher, l964, pp. 81-32). in this 

Table 4* Proportions of migrant groups bom outside the respective 
com. unes. 



Immigr. since l946, Emigrants 

resident 1965 1962-mid 1965 

K Vcenajti gen ;Kj®kan 17. 3 S3* 9 

Remainder jS.O 21.3 

Nordreisa Storslett 19.9 45.7 

Sdrkjosen 18.6 57.5 

Remainder 9.5 29.6 

Skjervdy place SkjervcJy 21.7 61,1 

Remainder 9.9 26*2 



Sources; Population registers, migration notifications. 



respect the villages, especially the plaoy Skjervciy show similarities 
in the co^nposition of both resident population and emigrants with an 
area of Kv?^nangen where a power station was under construction, and 
where, consequently, there was a temporary labour force. 

A result of the growth of urbanised settlement, therefore, appears to 
be the creation new opportunities for members of occupational groups 
uho move from one place to another in the course of theii* careers. 
Comparison of Table 4 and Table 1 (above p. 4) shows that, in the case 
of the place Jikjervoy, immigrants frou. other comr^unes between l946 and 
l965 comprised only a slightly smaller proportion of the population than 
local migrants. In the case of the tv/o villages in Rordreisa, their 
share of the resident population is twice as great. Thus an important 
element in tiio grovrbh of villages and small towns in rural areas is 
irardgration from other areas. It is not inconceivable, therefore, that 
a policy to encourage such growth mi^^ht result in increased mobilitv, 
si^ possibly over long distances, without reducing immigration to tradition- 
al migration destinations. ^2 
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Notes 

This paper 13 based on a longer study, which is to be published in 
Norwegian. 

1) The Norwegian census definition of urban ( iettsted ) is'a settlement 
with a% leas* 200 inhabitants,, in^which no dwelling is more than 50 
meters'from another and in which at least 75^ of the occupationally 
active population is 'engaged in industries other than agriculture. 

2) ACoording to the boundaries as they were priop to 1.1.1965. 
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